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THE CLAPPEE RAIL. 

BY DR. E. COUES, U. S. A. 

The Clapper Kail, otherwise called the Salt-water Marsh 
Hen, is a sea-side bird, inhabiting the marshes along our coast 
within reach of the tides, and rarely if ever straying inward. 
It goes as far north as Massachusetts, but only in summer, 
and is unfrequent or rare beyond the Middle States. Further 
south, however, it is one of the most abundant and character- 
istic of the maritime species. On the coast of North Car- 
olina, for instance, it breeds in countless numbers, and 
remains nearly all the year — only becoming less numerous 
in winter, or perhaps disappearing altogether for a short 
time during the coldest weather. I presume that the reader 
is so familiar with the appearance of the bird, from seeing 
stuffed specimens, that I need say nothing on this score. 
But it may not be so generally known that the young birds, 
in the downy plumage, are jet black, with a faint gloss of 
green, looking much like newly-hatched chickens, except 
that the bill, and especially the feet, are longer. The former 
is flesh colored, the latter are dusky. And perhaps still less 
is known of the habits of this* as well as of other rails, 
which are particularly difficult to study satisfactorily. Kails 
live hidden in the marshes, and are not very often seen ex- 
cept when they fly up; so that how they live becomes a 
matter of some interest, as perhaps I may be able to show. 
We will begin with the eggs — omne vivum ex ovo, says 
Linnaeus. 

I have sometimes thought that the pains oologists fre- 
quently take to measure eggs in hundredths of the inch, and 
describe their shape with mathematical exactitude, might be 
spared for something more profitable. I was never more 
struck by the fact that birds' eggs vary more than is usually 
(600) 
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believed, than when looking over a peck, more or less, of 
these rails' eggs. They seemed to differ among themselves 
about as much as the same number of common fowls' eggs 
would. Let me illustrate by giving the measurements of 
half a dozen, selected as representing extremes : — 

No. 1. The longest one, 1.80X1.10; elliptical, the ends about equally 

pointed ; greatest diameter in the middle. 
No. 2. The slenderest one, 1.66X1.00; same shape. 
No. 3. A small one, 1.50X1.05; rather narrowly oval, pointed; greatest 

diameter across posterior third. 
No. i. A thick one, 1.60X1.16; a regular "oval" in shape. 
No. 5. Another thick one, 1.70X1.20; like No. 4, but more obtuse at the 

small end. 
No. 6. The shortest, and a very thick one for its length, 1.50X1.15; very 

broadly oval, or sub-spherical; diameter across the middle; scarcely 

appreciable difference between the two ends. 

So the eggs of Ballus crepitans are an inch and two-thirds 
long, by an inch and one-tenth broad; narrowly or broadly 
oval; narrowly or broadly elliptical, or nearly spherical. 
The ground color ranges from a dull opaque white to a 
creamy or pale buff. They are rather sparsely, oftener very 
thickly, marked with spots evenly or very irregularly dis- 
tributed over the surface ; the spots varying from mere dots 
to large splashes, both on the same, or on different eggs. 
But when the markings vary in size on the same egg they 
are always largest and most numerous towards or at the butt, 
where also they are apt to run together ; while they usually 
remain distinct on other parts of the shell. But it is not 
confluence of the small spots that makes the longer splashes ;- 
these are of a different character. The former are usually 
roundish, with a distinct contour ; the latter have no definite 
shape. In color the markings are always reddish brown; 
whether paler or darker, they have the rusty or reddish 
tint, and are never pure brown. There are a number of 
other spots, more obscure than either of the foregoing, ap- 
pearing as if in the shell instead of on the surface ; these 
are some shade of lavender, lilac, or very pale purplish. 
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The number of eggs deposited varies ; I never found more 
than seven in one nest, though I have been assured that 
eight or nine may be laid ; six or seven is the average num- 
ber, however. The laying season commences (here in North 
Carolina, at any rate) the last week in April, and continues 
until the middle of June, or later, as two broods are fre- 
quently raised. I found perfectly fresh eggs June 12th ; and 
have seen barely fledged birds in August. But the second 
and third weeks in May are the great times for laying. 
Then, when the season is at its height, some idea of the 
countless numbers of rails in the marshes may be gained 
from the fact that baskets full of the eggs are gathered by 
the boys (and men too) and brought to the Beaufort market, 
where they sell for about five cents a dozen. When per- 
fectly fresh they are very good to eat. 

We occasionally read in books, scientific and otherwise, 
accounts of the nests of rails and coots being floated off by 
the tide without going to pieces, and the parent bird contin- 
uing to incubate, with undisturbed peace of mind, during 
the whole voyage. _ I suppose such a thing may have hap- 
pened ; at any rate, a lively imagination is well enough, and 
it is a pity to spoil a good story by asking impertinent ques- 
tions. But I must say I never saw a rail's nest substantial 
enough to hold together for. any length of time floating 
on the water; and, moreover, that a good deal that has 
been said about their being skilfully moored to tussocks of 
grass, rising and falling with the tide, etc., may be taken 
with much salt. In fact, destruction of numberless nests, 
addling of eggs, and drowning of newly-hatched young, are 
foregone conclusions from every unusual rise of the tide, as 
during a severe storm. A great tragedy of this sort hap- 
pened at Fort Macon, on the 22d of May, 1869, when, and 
for two or three days afterward, the marsh, ordinarily in 
greatest part above water, was flooded — only here and there 
a little knoll breaking the monotony of the water. There 
was a terrible commotion among the rails at first, in prospect 
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of the common calamity ; and the reeds resounded with their 
hoarse cries of terror. But as the waters advanced, and 
inundated score after score of homes, the birds became silent 
again as if in unspeakable misery. Driven from their 
concealment, anxious or terrified, as the case might be, 
they wandered in listless dejection over beds of floating 
wrack, swain aimlessly over the water, or gathered stupefied 
in groups upon projecting knolls. Few of the old birds, 
probably, were drowned, but most of the young must have 
perished. A dark day for the rails ! 

As if to guard somewhat against such an accident, the 
rails generally build their nests around the margins of the 
marsh, or in elevated and comparatively dry spots in its 
midst, just about at the usual high water mark. The 
nest is always placed on the ground, in a bunch of reeds or 
tussock of grass, or clump of little bushes. It is an artless 
flimsy structure, made of dried grasses, or reed stalks broken 
(probably bitten) into pieces three or four inches in length, 
laid crosswise and matted together, but scarcely intertwined. 
It is simply a platform of such materials, say a foot in 
diameter, and two or three inches thick, slightly hollowed in 
the middle. Sometimes it is barely thick enough to keep 
the eggs from the wet ; sometimes quite a heap of materials 
is made ; this seems to depend in great measure upon the 
comparative dryness of the situation selected. But in any 
case the nest is so frail and so bulky that it is difficult or 
impossible to lift it up without its coming to pieces. 

The rail is not a natatorial bird properly speaking. It 
has only a very slight basal web, and no vestige of a mar- 
ginal fringe or lobe along the toes. Nevertheless, it swims 
very well, at least for short distances. I have often seen 
the birds take to the water by choice, not from necessity ; 
and noticed that they swam buoyantly, if not very fast, and 
with perfect ease ; much like coots, for example. In conse- 
quence of the compressed shape of the body, they rest 
rather deeply in the water ; but carry the head well elevated, 
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the neck drawn back, and the tail cocked up. They are 
poor flyers, as every one knows ; so poor, it seems, that it is 
somewhat a matter of surprise that some of the family 
perform such extensive migrations. When started on wing, 
a thing not easy to effect, except at high tide, they fly up 
in a remarkably weak, vague way, flap hurriedly a little 
distance, and settle suddenly again, with a peculiar motion of 
the wings, as if simply letting themselves drop. This cir- 
cumstance makes these and other kinds of rails — they are all 
alike in this respect — the very easiest of all birds to shoot on 
the wing; and is one reason, perhaps the chief, that so many 
people are fond of rail-shooting. The birds in fact are 
not distinguished either as flyers or swimmers ; their strong 
point is walking. As walkers, they have "few equals and 
no superiors." A glance at their long strong legs is suffi- 
cient to establish this fact, without the trouble of going into 
a marsh, and observing how every square foot of soft mud 
is marked with the impress of their feet — all the impres- 
sions made of course since the last tide. The rails' attitudes 
are not easily learned ; when seen, the birds are generally in 
too much of a hurry for this, but some of their poses are 
extremely graceful. Audubon has caught them best of any 
one who has attempted their delineation. As any one will 
notice, who has an opportunity of seeing a rail leisurely 
stepping about, in fancied security, there is a connection 
between the muscles of the tail and legs. With every step 
there is a corresponding jerk of the tail, apparently invol- 
untary, and regular as clock-work. The same movements 
are repeated by the head and neck, as in most birds ; they all 
tend to secure in equilibrio the forces acting upon the centre 
of gravity, as this is thrown now over one, now over the 
other leg. The remarkable compression of the body, that 
enables the birds to pass between close-set reeds, need not 
be enlarged upon. The expression "thin as a rail," refers, I 
take it, to these birds, and not to what fences are made of; 
at least, if it doesn't, it might. 
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In the matter of food the Clappers are not over particular. 
They feed indiscriminately on all the small animals they find 
in the marsh, as well as on seeds. The little crabs known 
as "mud-fiddlers," however, are, in this locality, the chief 
article in their bill of fare. These have squarish bodies, gen- 
erally less than an inch long ; the smaller ones are swallowed 
whole ; the larger ones get their legs, and particularly their 
one great claw, beaten off, before they find rest at last in a 
rail's gizzard. If one has the patience and good luck to be 
able to watch rails when the birds are securing and disposing 
of their prey, he will see that they do it much after the 
fashion of the smaller herons, as the Green, for instance. 
But the rails race after their meals more than herons do ; 
there is less patient lying in wait, and altogether less 
"action" in the final blow. 

Eails are among the most harmless and inoffensive of 
birds. All that they seem to want is to be let alone. But 
when wounded and caught, they make the best fight they can, 
and show good spirit. The bill is too slender and weak to 
be much of a weapon, and they scarcely attempt to use it ; 
relying rather upon their sharp claws, which they employ to 
considerable effect. 

A colony of rails, goes far towards relieving a marsh of 
part of its monotony. Retiring and unfamiliar as they are, 
and seldom seen, considering their immense numbers, yet 
they have at times a highly effective way of asserting them- 
selves. Silent during a great part of the year, or at most 
only indulging in a spasmodic croak now and then, during 
the breeding season they are about the noisiest birds to bo 
found anywhere. Let a gun be fired in the marsh, and like 
the reverberating echoes of the report, a hundred cries come 
instantly from as many startled throats. The noise spreads 
on all sides, like ripples on the water at the plash of a stone, 
till it dies away in the distance, only however to be repeated 
again upon the slightest provocation — or none. In the 
morning and evening, particularly, the rails seem perfectly 
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reckless, and their jovial, if unmusical, notes resound till the 
very reeds seem to quake. It is as if some irresistible joke 
was going the rounds, making every bird laugh outright as 
soon as it was told. With Scarcely a change of name, in 
fact, the Clapper Bail's nature, and function in bird-society, 
is perfectly expressed. It should be spelled in French style 
— claqueur. Unobtrusive, unrecognized except by a few, 
almost unknown to the uninitiated, the birds steadily and 
faithfully fulfil their allotted parts ; like claqueurs they fill 
the pit, ready at a sign, to applaud anything — or nothing — 
that may be going on in the drama of life before them. 

I do not wish to be tedious ; but I have a story that I can 
vouch for as being something new. It is "another rail-road 
accident ;" . when will public opinion force the companies to 
be more careful ? Suppressing an obtrusive pun upon iron 
and other rails, for it is unbecoming to joke over a melan- 
choly case of suicide, I will merely say that a rail was found 
lying dead upon the track that divides two pieces of marsh 
at Fort Macon. Now we have all read certain singular sto- 
ries, perhaps in "Ord's Wilson," to the effect that rails are 
subject to remarkable spells of fear or anger, or something 
of that sort, that throw them into epileptic fits. I thought 
at first, here was a real case in point ; for the bird was dead, 
yet without a sign of external violence, even so much as the 
ruffling of the plumage. Stooping to pick him up, however, 
I found that he had got both legs wedged fast in the crack 
between the ends of two contiguous rails ; he was in fact so 
firmly caught that I had some little trouble in liberating his 
dead body. He had evidently tried to walk between the 
rails instead of stepping over them ; but how he ever man- 
aged to "put his foot in it" so effectively I cannot imagine, 
for there was not a fourth of an inch of space. Still the 
fact remains. In the inquest held upon this unlucky rail — 
victim of the "blind decrees of fate," as the novelists say — 
I discovered abundant cause of death, without falling back 
upon any hypothesis of mental emotion. He had beat him- 
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self to death against the iron. Both shoulder blades and 
one coracoid were broken ; the other coracoid was dislocated ; 
there was a double fracture of the merry-thought, and a 
crack in the keel of the breastbone ; while all the muscles 
of the breast were terribly bruised, and full of blood-clots. 



REVIEWS. 

Huxley's Classification of Animals. Continued from Page 546. — 
Professor Huxley very clearly sets forth the characteristics of the group, 
or Subkingdom, of Vertebrata, and as plainly indicates the three Prov- 
inces into which it is divisible, viz : I. The Ichthyopsida, comprising the 
Fishes and Amphibians ; II. The Sauropsida, comprising the Reptiles and 
Birds ; III. The Mammalia. These three groups are certainly well marked, 
and the affinities of their members have for a long time been noticed and 
agreed to. No one can doubt the close relationship existing between the 
Pishes and Amphibians (Salamanders, Frogs, etc.,) ; and since the dis- 
covery of the remarkable fossil form of Archceopteryx, which has been 
placed alternately in the classes of Reptiles and Birds, the characters of 
these two classes have been so thoroughly sifted as to prove their 
close affinity ; neither can the distinctive characters of the class of Mam- 
malia be questioned, though as has often been pointed out, and as Prof. 
Huxley also insists upon, the Mammals, Birds and Reptiles, or the Abran- 
chiate Vertebrata, have certain characteristics in common, distinguishing 
them from the equally well defined group of Amphibians and Fishes, or 
the Branchiate Vertebrata. 

In adopting M. de Blainville's three primary divisions of the Mammalia, 
. as characterized by the reproductive organs, especially those of the fe- 
male, Prof. Huxley states that he does " not mean to assert that M. de 
Blainville defined these different groups in a manner altogether satis- 
factory, or strictly in accordance with all the subsequently discovered 
facts of science, but his great knowledge and acute intuition led him to 
perceive that the groups thus named were truly natural divisions of the 
Mammalia. And the enlargement of our' knowledge by subsequent inves- 
tigation seems to me, in the main, only to have confirmed De Blainville's 
views." These primary divisions, or subclasses, are the Omithodelphia, 
containing only the genera Ornithorhynchus and Echidna; the Didelphia, 
or the Marsupials; and the Monoclelphia, embracing all the rest of 
the orders of the class, which, from "placental" characters, he places 
in five groups. Without either endorsing or attempting to disprove 
Prof. Huxley's views in relation to the special classification of the Mam- 



